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McGILVARY’S PERSPECTIVE REALISM 


R. McGILVARY delivered the Fifth Series of Carus Lectures? 
at the annual meeting of the Eastern Division of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association in 1939. The manuscript of the 
book to be developed from these lectures was still uncompleted 
when he died fourteen years later. It was edited for publication, 
with six previously published articles that McGilvary had planned 
to include in the completed volume, by Professor Ramsperger, 
whose preface is dated April, 1954. The date of publication is 
1956. The request for a review reached me in the spring of 1958. 
It is a difficult book to review, partly because it is only a fragment 
of the larger work that we had hoped for, and partly because the 
climate of philosophical opinion has changed so markedly in the 
last two decades that both the problems presented and the author’s 
way of handling them are now uncongenial to widely current 
habits of thought. To borrow a metaphor from McGilvary’s own 
‘*perspectivism,’’ it is as if signals from a remote philosophical 
planet, traveling at something less than the velocity of light, were 
now presented in a frame of reference ill-adapted to their ap- 
propriate reception. The danger is not so much that they will be 
misinterpreted as that, on our current instruments of measurement, 
they will fail to register at all. It would be unfortunate if this 
were the case. For the present of American philosophy is not 
adequately comprehensible without an understanding of its recent 
past. In that past McGilvary was a formidable figure and his 
‘‘nerspective realism’’ a major ‘‘move’’ in the ‘‘game”’ of phil- 
osophical speculation as played according to the rules then current. 
As such both are worth the effort now required to understand 
them. I shall try in this review to contribute what I can to such 
an understanding. 
‘Perspective realism (or ‘perspectivity’ as it shall alternatively 
be called) can be provisionally defined as a philosophical theory 
that regards every experience, including the experience of a 


1 McGilvary, Evander Bradley: Toward a Perspective Realism. Edited by 
Albert G. Ramsperger. LaSalle, Illinois: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, 1956. xi, 378 p. (The Paul Carus Lectures, Fifth Series.) $4.50. 
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philosophical theory, as the real objective world appearing in the 
perspective of an experiencing organism’’ (p. 6). This ‘‘real ob- 
jective world’’ is the world of nature ‘‘in which we all in common 
live and move and have our being’’ (p. 15). It is also the world 
whose dynamic order is described to us by thé physical sciences 
(including physiology), and for the findings of. these sciences 
McGilvary has a profound respect. Experience is our conscious- 
ness of this world; it is this world as presented to a suitably 
conditioned and reacting organism in the unique, irreducible, and 
non-dynamic relation of consciousness. In this relation the world 
appears in perspective, and such ‘‘appearing”’ is simply the con- 
verse of the conscious relation: ‘‘when an organism is conscious 
of anything that thing appears to the organism; and conversely, 
when anything appears to an organism the organism is conscious 
of that thing’’ (p. 47). The properties or characters (McGilvary 
uses these terms interchangeably) that the things appear to have 
in this relation are real, relational properties of the world as it 
thus appears. Since all the characters of things are relational 
(p. 17) and things simply are the collection or complement of their 
characters (p. 21), we are entitled to say that what we thus experi- 
ence the world to be is what, in part, it really is. For ‘‘whatever 
character a ‘thing’ has at any time is in part the ‘thing’ as it is at 
the time’’ (p. 32). Hence in experience the real objective world 
is presented, not in the totality of its characters, but in those ap- 
propriate to, and scientifically explicable by, the perspective rela- 
tions in which the conscious organism stands to its environment. 
‘*Nature, if we may personify her, does not lie to us here. She 
tells us a truth but not the whole truth’’ (p. 160). 

To see the point of the interpretative scheme thus outlined the 
reader must understand and accept as a problem the kind of 
epistemological puzzle that it is primarily designed to solve. This 
problem is well, though tardily, stated on page 205. ‘‘The problem 
that the perspective realist has set for himself is to discover and 
lay down a set of postulates that shall integrate modern physical 
theory with what he regards as the fundamental conviction of 
common sense, namely, that in his ordinary experience he has 
given to him a view of a more or less orderly world which goes on 
independently of his experience of it, a world consisting of things 
which he actually sees from time to time and which exist when he 
does not see them, many of them things upon whose existence, when 
he does not see them, his own existence depends.’’ Now what sort 
of integration is called for here, and why should it take a philosoph- 
ical theory to achieve it? The answer, as every epistemologist 
knows, or knew a quarter of a century ago, is that what experience 
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shows the world to be does not appear to be compatible with what 
physical theory tells us of its nature. The seen colors, shapes, and 
positions of things are not the characters that a physical theory 
would ascribe to them. Nor does the physiological account of the 
way in which we come to see them seem prima facie consistent with 
the assertion that what we see is really ‘‘out there’’ in the world. 
Indeed (and this, for MecGilvary, is the most serious issue) a 
physical account of the world seems to leave no room for ‘‘con- 
sciousness,’’ and hence for experience, at all. The world of nature 
is, in physical description, ‘‘closed to mind.’’ Yet the only 
evidence we have of the existence and nature of such a world is 
that which ‘‘consciousness’’ or experience presents to us. ‘‘ With- 
out the acceptance of the truth-value in general of both sense-per- 
ception and of memory there could be no physical science and no 
history’’ (p. 190). McGilvary does not enlarge on these puzzles; 
he takes them as his starting point. And they were in fact the 
point of departure for the leading epistemological theories of his 
time, to which his own is presented as an alternative. What he 
does is to offer a philosophical interpretation of ‘‘conscious’’ and 
of ‘‘appearing’’ in which they are ostensibly resolved. This is a 
theory of the ‘‘universal objective relativity’’ of things in which 
the fact that things appear to us in perspective ceases to be an 
objection to the common-sense belief that we see them as they are 
because it is now understood that what they appear to be in this 
relation is, in part, what they really are. And what the sciences 
tell us is also in part what they really are. The fact that the 
physiologist has nothing to tell us about consciousness is under- 
stood when we see that consciousness is not a dynamic relation, not 
one that acts upon its object and must accordingly be taken ac- 
count of in the energy-system of nature, but rather a supervening 
epiphysical relation in which the world appears to an organism 
under specifiable physical and physiological conditions. Physiol- 
ogy gives us part of the truth here and consciousness discloses 
another part. Without the truth of conscious experience we should 
never know that there was a physical order. And without the 
energy-system described by science, consciousness would not occur. 
Hence these two ‘‘parts,’’? suitably linked in the philosophy of 
perspectivism, which guarantees the objective correctness of the 
data of experience and preserves the literal truth of the findings 
of the sciences, fit together into the coherent whole of a naturalistic 
philosophy. That this perspectivism is a tenable philosophy, better 
qualified than its contemporary rivals—chiefly the doctrines of 
James, Dewey, Russell, Woodbridge, the elder Sellars, and the 
earlier Whitehead—to combine the findings of science with the 
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facts of conscious experience is the specific thesis of McGilvary’s 
Carus Lectures. ; 

Given this problem and the state of American philosophical 
inquiry in the 1930’s, the development of the argument is not 
difficult to understand. Chapter I outlines the postulates of ‘‘uni- 
versal objective relativity’’ that provide the interpretative struc- 
ture for the ensuing inquiry. Chapters II-IV offer a theory of 
consciousness consistent with these postulates, with common sense, 
and with the best established findings of recent physiology. These 
chapters are carefully worked out and as complete as a theory of 
this sort can be expected to be. There is no reason to suppose that 
McGilvary would have altered them substantially if he had lived 
to complete the volume. Chapter V (‘‘Perspectives’’) concerns 
the converse of the conscious relation, the relation of ‘‘appearing.’’ 
It is long, involved, and unfinished. The editor has added some 
pages from an earlier draft, but these do no more than repeat what 
has already been said. It seems clear that MecGilvary was not 
able to work out this phase of his theory in a way that satisfied 
him and, as will be seen, there are good grounds for such dissatis- 
faction. With this unfinished chapter the book, as a treatise on 
‘‘perspectivism,’’ ends. Six chapters have been added, and it was 
apparently McGilvary’s own intention to include them. All, how- 
ever, are articles published before the Carus Lectures were de- 
livered. It is good to have them thus made available for ready 
reference. But they do nothing of importance to develop the 
theory left incomplete in Chapter V. 

The most original and, in McGilvary’s view, the most distinctive 
feature of his theory is his account of consciousness. ‘‘What dif- 
ferentiates more than anything else my perspective realism is the 
view of consciousness as an epiphysical relation whose occurrence de- 
pends on nerve activity’’ (p. 193). What is this view? There are, 
it is maintained, three factors here involved. The first is the phys- 
iological activity of an organism under physical stimulation. Me- 
Gilvary ‘‘postulates’’ that this activity, like every act of every 
organism, ‘‘is mechanical and therefore expressible in purely 
mechanical equations’’ (p. 75). As so acting the organism is a part 
of the physical order of nature, and all that is dynamic in conscious- 
ness is this physiological act. But while consciousness is a product of 
energy it is not, in its distinctive nature, a form of energy. For, 
given the appropriate physiological behavior, there supervenes a 
relation between the organism and objects in its environment of a 
new and irreducible sort. In this relation objects past, present and to 
come are presented to the organism as sensed, perceived, remem- 
bered, willed, and thought. We act in the present, but we are 
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conscious of a far wider world, past, present, and future, beyond 
the range of present action. Consider the familiar paradox that 
we now see ‘‘past’’ events—that ‘‘the time of perceiving is later 
than the time of the object seen.’’ ‘‘Literally in seeing, we always 
look backward in time and react forward. The perspectivist, 
facing this difficulty and yet attempting to maintain a realistic 
postion with regard to perception that accords with all that is 
known of physical operations, finds it necessary to assume that in 
perception there is something more than physical processes—some- 
thing vectorial, of course, but with its vector opposite in direction to 
that of the physical vector involved, and yet not dynamically opposed. 
The only kind of thing that he can conceive of as having these re- 
quisites is an asymmetrical nondynamic relation. Being asymmet- 
rieal, it is vectorial ; being nondynamic it is not dynamically opposed 
to the physical vector. ‘Consciousness’ as we have defined it con- 
forms to these specifications’’ (p. 177). The third factor in the 
transaction is the relational quality of consciousness which accrues 
to the organism in this relation. Mind is the conscious organism, 
i.e., the organism so acting physiologically as to come to stand to 
objects in its environment in this new and non-dynamic relation 
and to acquire in this relation the character of being conscious. 

The crucial fact about ‘‘consciousness’’ as thus described is 
that the relation involved is non-dynamic, epi-dynamic (‘‘some- 
thing more besides’’), and hence epi-physical, since in this philoso- 
phy the dynamic is equated with the physical. ‘‘The subject- 
matter of the perspectivist’s theory of mind is experiencing organ- 
isms, where ‘experiencing’ connotes an organism’s dynamic rela- 
tions integrally united in a specifically characteristic way with 
something more besides, namely, a conscious relation in which the 
organism comes to stand and the conscious character it therewith 
acquires. Hence, he characterizes his theory of mind as epi-dy- 
namic and calls his theory epidynamicism”’ (p. 89). 

This interpretation has, in the ‘‘perspective’’ of ‘‘ perspectiv- 
ism,’’ two major advantages. First, it preserves the integrity of 
the physical energy system as dynamically ‘‘closed’’ and self-com- 
plete. There is something in mind that is not energy, namely 
consciousness as relation plus quality, but there is nothing dynamic 
that is not energy. Mind is. thus the outcome of energy, but as 
conscious relation and quality it is not a form of energy (p. 198). 
In calling the conscious relation ‘‘epi-physical’’ we say not only that 
it is ‘‘something more,’’ but also that this something more is dy- 
namically inert. ‘‘The consciousness that is involved [in learning] 
is epiphysical, and by this I mean that the consciousness is not a 
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causal factor in {the learner’s] physiological behavior’’ (p. 202). 
And, more generally, ‘‘I wish to say that on my working hypoth- 
esis any consciousness occurring during a physiological process is 
not a cause of any part of the processes’’ (p. 203). It is easy to 
see why McGilvary hopes ‘‘that with further development this 
supposition [that consciousness is epiphysical] can do much towards 
solving the mind-body problem, especially in cases where purpose 
is involved’’ (p. 199). And second, the non-dynamiec character 
of the conscious relation justifies the claim of common sense that 
we are now conscious of objects remote from us, in space and time. 
We cannot act on such objects now but, if consciousness is an epi- 
physical relation, we can now be aware of them. As McGilvary 
puts it: ‘‘The epidynamicist’s analysis reveals that dynamically 
and thus biologically we live forwards in time, but that in sensing, 
perceiving, and remembering, and often in thinking, we are consci- 
ous backwards; and that only as we thus sense, perceive, remember, 
and think do we ever understand either forwards or backwards.’’ 
Retrospection, for example, ‘‘is literally a looking backwards, con- 
- ditioned by what is dynamically going forwards in the brain. Un- 
less therefore there is in looking backwards a factor that is not 
dynamic, there is no such thing as retrospection, since all dynamic 
processes march only forwards’’ (pp. 113-114). 

McGilvary is anxious to distinguish this epidynamicism from 
epiphenomenalism with which he fears, not unreasonably, that it may 
be identified. He points out that his view does not imply, as epi- 
phenomenalism is supposed to do, that ‘‘mind is impotent to con- 
trol matter.’’ For he has included in his definition of mind that 
physiological activity of the organism which he holds to be a dy- 
namic factor in the energy system of the physical world. Nor does 
his theory imply that if there were no consciousness in the world 
the dynamical course of nature would run precisely as it does in 
our actual world in which there is consciousness. For since con- 
sciousness as a relation regularly supervenes when physiological 
processes of a specific sort occur, a world without consciousness 
would be different physiologically from the world we know. And 
these physiological differences make a difference in the dynamic 
order of events (p. 100). But it is the physiology that makes the 
difference, not the supervening conscious relation or the consequent 
relational property of the organism. 

That this theory meets ingeniously and aptly the specific dif- 
ficulties with which McGilvary wasspreoceupied seems fairly clear. 
That it could serve as an adequate account of all the varied activ- 
ities of the human mind as perceiving, intending, hoping, imagin- 
ing, and framing philosophical theories—that all these can be re- 
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duced to physiology plus a purely passive relation of ‘‘conscious- 
ness’’ or ‘‘appearing’’ between organism and ‘‘objects’’—is much 
harder to believe. This difficulty does not bother McGilvary in 
Chapters II-IV, for in them he confines his attention chiefly to an 
account of what mind does not do—to the claim that the conscious 
relation is non-dynamic. In Chapter V, however, he begins to deal 
specifically with the ‘‘perspectival’’ nature of the world thus pre- 
sented, and his real troubles begin. The position that McGilvary 
proposes to develop and defend is well summarized at the be- 
ginning of this chapter. ‘‘I assume that nothing in the world ex- 
ists all by itself; everything exists only as a member of a world 
consisting of other members, and every character that anything 
has it has by virtue of its relation to some other member or mem- 
bers. Some relations are dynamic, some are not. Among the 
latter is ‘consciousness,’ a specific relation in which a physiological 
organisra at times comes to stand to something else called the ‘ob- 
ject’ of consciousness, the organism being called the ‘subject.’ 
The object of consciousness is at times, but not always, a physical 
object. The converse of ‘consciousness’ is the relation ‘appearing’ 
(used as a verbal noun as in the expression ‘his appearing before 
an audience’). When an organism is a term in a conscious rela- 
. tion to something else it acquires in this relation a character it 
does not have at other times, and this character also goes by the 
name of consciousness, and the organism is said to be conscious of 
that thing; and in the case in which the thing is a physical thing, 
that thing conversely appears to the organism, 7.e., becomes a term 
in a relation of appearing, and as such it acquires in this nonphys- 
ical relation one or more nonphysical qualities’’ (pp. 154-155). 

The ‘‘objects’’ that enter into this relation are all those of which 
we are at any time conscious—a seen typewriter, a felt pain, a 
distant star which becomes an object of vision when light from it 
stimulates and is responded to by the organism, a remembered past 
event, an expected or willed outcome of present activity. In all 
these instances, while the objects differ, the relation of appearing 
is the same. Thus McGilvary writes of the seen typewriter and the 
felt pain: ‘‘There were, of course, two appearings, one at one time 
and the other at another; at one time a typewriter appeared at one 
place, and at another time a pain appeared at another place. But 
the appearings were indistinguishably alike’’ (p. 55). What a 
Wittgensteinian would say about such an ‘‘appearing’’ of the ob- 
ject ‘‘pain’’ can easily be imagined. Our present concern, how- 
ever, is not with current discussions of this subject but with Me- 
Gilvary’s account of it. 

Given the appropriate physiological conditions, then, ‘‘objects”’ 
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appear to an organism; the organism is conscious of the objects. 
It is as simple as that. But objects do not merely appear; they 
appear as something or other. In the ‘‘perspective’’ of the con- 
scious organism they appear as colored, for example, while, apart 
from this relation, there is, McGilvary holds, no reason to suppose 
that they possess this character. Are we then to say that they ap- 
pear as colored, but are not really so, and that, in consequence, it 
is only the appearances and not the objects that we really see? 
McGilvary’s aim is to reject this interpretation at all costs and, as 
we shall see, the costs are high. ‘‘ According to the assumption we 
made a while ago red is not a physical character, but it may be, and 
often is, perceived as a character of a physical thing. It is a 
natural accrual to the physical thing when this latter becomes a 
term in the nonphysical relation of consciousness; or, conversely 
stated, when the physical thing appears as red to some conscious 
subject. It not only appears as red but it is red in this new rela- 
tion in which it comes to stand to the conscious subject. And what 
is true of red in this relation is also true of sound, taste, odors, 
etc. in similar relations’’ (p. 178). Hence, ‘‘A lady’s gown hang- 
ing in a dark closet is not then red; it becomes red again only when 
it is seen as red, and the red then seen is a different particular 
from the red seen before the gown was put away’’ (p. 225). And 
so again, ‘‘When I see a ‘white star,’ it is the star that is white in 
perspective, t.e., the whiteness is a character the star has in my 
sense-perspective at the time of my seeing it’’ (p. 224). The physi- 
cist tells me that it was 500 years ago that the light by which I see 
it was emitted from this star. And there is no reason to suppose 
that at that time the star was white (i.¢., seen as white) in any per- 
spective. ‘‘But I do maintain that under the postulates of my 
theory, if as the result of sense-stimulation by an object I see it as 
white, the object is then and there white (the ‘then’ and the ‘there’ 
and the ‘whiteness’ being all perspective characters) : the white is 
not in my eyes or in my physical brain’’ (p. 225). 

The philosophical manoeuver by which this result is achieved 
should now be clear. The characters that objects appear to have 
as presented in the consciousness of an appropriately stimulated 
organism are ‘‘perspective’’ or relational characters of the object. 
As such they are no less ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘objective’’ than any other 
characters of the object, for all characters of objects are relational 
and the objects are, and are nothing but, the aggregate of such 
characters. Hence to see the appearances of things is just to see 
things as they appear, i.e., to see them in perspective. And what in 
this perspective they appear to be is what in part they really are. 
They not only ‘‘appear’’ thus, they are thus, in this relation. Thus 
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the ‘‘perspectivist’’ doctrine is fulfilled that ‘‘experience’’ (the 
world as appearing to a conscious organism) is the ‘‘real objective 
world’’ (appearing in the perspective of that organism). The 
major thesis of this philosophy is not the report of a new discovery 
about the world; it is a way of interpreting familiar facts that al- 
lows us to say with propriety what, in the interests of common 
sense and science we need to say, i.e., that we both see the world as 
it appears to us in perspective and see it as it really is, for what it 
appears as in perspective is in part what it really is. The bulk of 
Chapter V is devoted to McGilvary’s elaboration of this doctrine 
and his attempt to interpret consistently, in its terms, the scien- 
tific facts of vision, brain stimulation, memory, and the like which 
are, for him, the ‘‘last ditch data’’ for a scientifically sound 
philosophy. 

This interpretation has some obvious advantages. It does en- 
able us to affirm that what we encounter in experience are the ob- 
jects themselves with which in thought and action we are con- 
cerned and not mere images or representations of them. And by 
affirming the universal veracity of experience it shows how scien- 
tific theories based upon it can properly claim to tell the truth about 
the world. The epistemological ‘‘gulf’’ between experience and the 
real world of physical processes is eliminated, for in consciousness 
we are in the real world from the start. The problem of knowl- 
edge is not how we can come to know this world at all but only 
how, starting from the ‘‘part’’ of it (the perspective ‘‘appear- 
ance’’) that is directly disclosed, we can go on to find out more 
about it. And to this problem science, not philosophy, provides 
the answer. In this way McGilvary’s formulation does seem to do 
what he constructed it to do, and this, in the strife of epistemologi- 
cal monisms, dualisms, and instrumentalisms, was a not inconsider- 
able achievement. 

But he achieves this result at considerable cost. For the inter- 
pretative scheme proposed runs counter to another use of the term 
‘‘appearing’’ with which it is all too likely to be confused. And 
there is reason to believe that it depends in part on this confusion 
for its own ‘‘appearance’’ of philosophical importance. MceGilvary 
gives little specific attention to this other use, but at one point he 
does refer to it. ‘‘Now, in one sense things are always as they 
seem, but in spite of that if what we are talking about is a physical 
object then they are not always what they seem, for what is physi- 
eally a bear may seem at a distance to be a man’’ (p. 189). In 
such cases the knowledge of what things are as distinct from what 
they ‘‘seem’’ (or ‘‘appear as’’?) is something more than the ap- 
pearance of the object to ‘‘consciousness”’ in its apparent character. 
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McGilvary calls such knowledge ‘‘adequately tested faith’’ where 
‘‘adequacy is relative to the best tests available at the time’’ (p. 
190). 

Why is faith needed here? ‘Can we not say, in the ‘‘perspec- 
tivist’’ reading of the facts, that what appears as a man at a dis- 
tance (presents a man-appearance) really is a man in the per- 
spective of the observer who so views it, that in this epiphysical 
relation it has simply acquired a character it did not previously 
have? To say that in this perspective the bear is not a man is 
surely to sin against the postulates of perspective realism. To say 
that it is not physically a man is only to say that in another per- 
spective this relational character does not appear. If everything 
is what it appears to be, then is not everything what it seems to be? 
And in that case how is the distinction between what is and what 
seems to be reliably made out.? 

The answer, I take it, is that mistakes occur when we judge that 
what an object is in one perspective it will also be in another, that 
what looks like a man at a distance will act like a man, and not a 
bear, when we get into its immediate neighborhood, and the like. 
This is a mistake in judgment, and the distinction here between 
what things seem to be and what they really are is not concerned 
with their ‘‘appearances’’ as such, which are all on an equal foot- 
ing, but with their proper nature as the objects of such judgment. 
Since McGilvary tacitly identifies ‘‘reality’’ with ‘‘physical real- 
ity’’ it is only in the case of physical objects that he sees any need 
for this distinction. This seems to me an unwarranted restriction ; 
I shall not argue that point here. The present problem is to re- 
late ‘‘appears as’’ to ‘‘seems to be, but isn’t’’ in those cases at least 
where the latter is allowed to have an application. Are we reduced 
to the truism that everything really is in any perspective what in 
that perspective it appears to be, when to say this is only to say 
that this is what it appears to be? In that case, why add, as Me- 
Gilvary does, ‘‘it not merely appears as red but is red in this new 
relation’’? For surely its being red in this new relation is nothing 
more than its appearing to be red. Or is the ‘‘is’’ that of ‘‘really 
is’’ as distinct from merely ‘‘seems’’? In that case what specific 
significance beyond that of ‘‘appears as’’ are we to attach to the 
perspectivist’s claim? Does it allow to ‘‘appearances’’ or ‘‘per- 
spectives’’ a kind of objectivity that anyone who denied their ‘‘ob- 
jectivity’’ would really want to contest? MeGilvary does not state 
the issue in this form, but the complexities of Chapter V are best 
understood, I think, when it is approached from this angle. 

One thing that McGilvary clearly wants to maintain is that the 
perspective appearances of physical objects are ‘‘real’’ in the sense 
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that they are the natural outcome of the interaction of organism and 
environment. We see objects through a refracting medium at posi- 
tions other than those a physical description would assign to them. 
And this, given the laws of perspective, the nature of the medium, 
and the physiology of vision, is just the way we should expect to see 
them. ‘‘There are such things as mirrors in our familiar world, 
and light reflected from mirrors may reach a percipient’s eyes. In 
such a case the spatial relations to an observer of a seen object are 
determined by the directions from which the reflected light reaches 
the retina. It must be emphasized that the seen directions here are 
just as much physically determined, and therefore just as physical, 
as in the usual cases [of visual perspective] above mentioned”’ (p. 
159). Again, a spot at the bottom of a cup is seen in a different di- 
rection when the cup contains water than when it is empty. Here 
again the difference in the seen directions is determined by physical 
conditions. ‘‘Thus we see correctly in either case ; correctly, that is, 
when considered with reference to the physical presence or absence 
of water in the cup’’ (pp. 159-160). This seems to me a very re- 
vealing passage. From the fact that what we see is physically de- 
termined McGilvary passes to the conclusion that it is physical and 
hence that when we thus see it we are seeing correctly the direction 
of the object in its perspective relation to the organism. ‘‘In what 


has been said above it should be remembered that what is given cor- 
rectly in sensory vision is the direction of what is seen’’ (p. 160). 
What is here ‘‘correct’’ is not simply the appearance as a relational 
character of the object in this perspective but the information about 
the physical world (the direction of what is seen) that it provides. 
This is the way we see it and this, in the physical relations of organ- 


ism to environment, is the way it is. How else should we expect to 


see it? ‘‘To return to the case of the speck at the bottom of the 
cup filled with water, present day critics of the correctness of what 
we see fail to suggest any way in which what for them would be a 
correct visual sensation could be produced physically’’ (p. 162). 
The critic might respond by asking how, on MecGilvary’s view, what 
for him would be an incorrect visual sensation could be produced 
physically. For, on his showing, whatever is produced physically is 
just as physical, and therefore just as ‘‘correct,’’ as an object of 
consciousness, as anything else. Perhaps the answer is that ‘‘cor- 
rectness’’ and ‘‘incorrectness’’ are terms properly applied not to 
sensations as physically produced but to the estimates we make, 
given such sensations, of the real properties of things observed. 
But this cannot be McGilvary’s answer, for it would involve a rela- 
tion between ‘‘subject’’ and ‘‘object’’ other than that of ‘‘conscious- 
ness’’ or ‘‘appearing,’’ on which he has staked his case for per- 
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spectivism. What he does instead is to continue his effort to get 
the appearance as sensed into the physical world as a ‘‘ perspective’’ 
character of the objects that constitute that world. 

At this point the status of such secondary qualities as color ap- 
pears to present a difficulty. For these, according to McGilvary, 
are not themselves physical; they are, in his terminology, ‘‘epi- 
physical.’’ How then can they be said to be ‘‘correct’’ presenta- 
tions of physical objects? This is a point on which he pondered 
for many years, and his answer is illuminating. ‘‘Now a physical 
thing is, and is nothing but, the totality of the physical relational 
characters it has at any time, but this definition of a physical thing 
does not preclude such a thing from having other characters in 
whatever nonphysical relation it stands at that time to other things”’ 
(p. 177). Consciousness is such a non-physical relation, and color 
an epiphysical quality that the physical thing acquires in this rela- 
tion. ‘‘But these acquisitions were as natural under the conditions 
under which they arose as the previously existing physical things. 
The physical world with these natural accruals constitutes the world 
of nature’’ (ibid.). 

There seems to be a contradiction in this account. If the phys- 
ical thing is, and is nothing but, the totality of the physical rela- 
tional characters it has at any time, how can it also have further 
characters that accrue to it in non-physical relations? These will 
not be physical relational characters and if the thing is nothing but 
the totality of such characters its epiphysical accruals cannot be 
among the characters that constitute it as a physical thing. For 
to say that a thing has a character means on this theory that the 
character is one of those that constitute it as a thing. There is no 
room for characters that a thing has but is not, and a physical 
thing, we have been told, is nothing but the totality of its physical 
relational characters. It looks as though MeGilvary’s zeal to 
vindicate the ‘‘correctness’’ of visual sensation by turning its data 
into relational characters of physical objects had at this point 
forced him into a clearly untenable position. 

But this is only the beginning of the trouble. For there are 
other visual ‘‘objects of consciousness’’ which are obviously neither 
physical objects nor characters of such objects. McGilvary was 
vastly impressed by Penfield and Rasmussen’s The Cerebral Cortex 
of Man, and much of what he writes in Chapter V is concerned to 
show the compatibility of his theory with their findings. What 
they tell us is that, under electrical stimulation of the cortex, sub- 
jects ‘‘see’’ such ‘‘objects’’ as ‘‘red, green and yellow lights,’’ 
‘‘wheels,’’ ‘‘colors advancing,’’ and ‘‘stars moving.’’ ‘‘None of 
what is seen here or in the cases earlier quoted is physical in either 
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the popular sense of the word or the sense in which present day 
physicists use it, but in all these cases what is seen is the result of 
physical stimulation of the occipital cortex. The object of sensory 
vision in each of these cases is ‘epiphysical’ in the meaning that 
I have given to this term, namely, something that is not physical 
but is the result of a physical event’’ (p. 173). Here it is not 
merely the relation or the quality that is epiphysical, but the ob- 
ject itself. And its ‘‘natural’’ status reduces to the claim that its 
‘‘appearing’’ is ‘‘the result of a physical event.’’ On page 178 
McGilvary proposes that what is thus ‘‘epiphysical’’ or ‘‘new’’ in 
the world of consciousness be called ‘‘the world of mind.’’ ‘‘ This 
nomenclature accords with our own definition of mind: namely, 
mind is a physical organism when conscious. Thus the world of 
mind is not separated by an impassable gulf from the world of 
physies. The connection between the two consists in the fact that 
certain physical processes in physical organisms give rise to the 
epiphysical world of mind.’’ At this point the claim to ‘‘ objective 
reality’’ for ‘‘appearances’’ has become attenuated indeed, if the 
objective world is the physical world and the appearances ‘‘the 
world of mind.’’ To say that the appearance belongs to this world 
seems now to mean only that physical processes give rise to this ap- 
pearance. The ‘‘connection’’ of condition and consequence has been 


substituted for that of ‘‘appears to be’’ and ‘‘is,’’ and it is by no 
means clear that the former can do the job of the latter. Are not 
the pink rats of the drunkard’s disordered perception connected 
with physical processes in just this way—if we remember that Mc- 
Gilvary includes the physiological in the physical and all that is 


” 


‘*act’’ in human behavior in physiology? Are we to say that the 
drunkard sees pink rats correctly, and that what he sees are real, 
though epiphysical, constituents of the natural world around us? 
And if we do say this, then what, in this sense, would not be a 
correct disclosure of the world to consciousness except perhaps an 
‘*appearance’’ that resulted from a violation of the laws of nature? 

McGilvary does not consider this question. Instead he goes on 
to ‘‘stretch still further the denotation of perspective and speak of 
past objects in the perspective of memory’’ (p. 179). What he 
wants to maintain is that memory, too, is an instance of the rela- 
tion of consciousness in which real objects are presented as they 
appear in perspective and that what they thus appear to be is what, 
in this relation, they really are. When the brain is appropriately 
stimulated we remember past events—they appear in the perspec- 
tive of a conscious organism at a time when, as occurrences, they 
no longer exist. And ‘‘it should not be surprising that the past 
event appears different in some respects from the event as previ- 
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ously sensed, since this perspective is conditiond by the activation 
of a neuronal complex with new factors that have entered into the 
complex since the time of the original experience’’ (p. 182). Are 
we then to say that the event remembered has now and in this per- 
spective all the characters that it appears to have, though at the 
time of its occurrence it did not have them? And are we to say 
that this is the correct way to remember an event, since its appear- 
ing thus is the natural outcome of the ‘‘activation of a neuronal 
complex’’ of which the past experiencing of the event (as a phys- 
iological process) was the initiating cause? Such activation occurs 
quite as genuinely, or as physically, in the cases where we are 
ordinarily said to remember the event incorrectly. Yet if ‘‘memory 
perspectives’’ are the real appearances of past events with the 
characters they now acquire in an epiphysical relation to an ap- 
propriately stimulated organism and if the event just is what, in the 
totality of its relations, it is found to be, then this is what (in part) 
the past event now is-—-though often not what it was when it oc- 
curred. Here it looks as though a causal account of the conditions 
of remembering had been turned into an account of what we know 
about the past by remembering, while at the same time it is ad- 
mitted that what we thus remember is not the past as it was but 
only what ‘‘in this perspective’’ it has come to be. Such an ac- 
count seems to me to confuse rather than to clarify our understand- 
ing of the cognitive claims of memory. 

There is no reason why an account thus oriented should stop 
with memory. As McGilvary tells us, on his assumption, ‘‘all our 
conscious life is the result of nervous activity in the brain. . 
Just as in sense and sense perception and memory physical objects 
and events appear to us in perspective so do they appear to us 
also in intellectual perspectives and moral perspectives and 
esthetic perspectives. In none of these cases does the physical 
object appear to us as it is by itself, for as we’ve seen, according 
to our theory, there are no things by themselves; they are all 
things in relation and the characters that things have may vary 
in some certain respects according to the different relations of 
which they are terms. ... If we are going to be perspectivists 
we should be impartial. In the perspective of early man the earth 
was at rest, and everything else, sun, moon and stars, ete., moved 
with respect to it. In the perspective of Copernicus it was the 
sun that was at rest and real motion of anything was motion re- 
lative to the sun. And in the perspective of present day physi- 
cists motion is altogether relative. ... Now a perspectivist, to 
be thoroughgoing, should recognise that his perspectivism is it- 
self relative, not absolute’’ (pp. 193-194). 
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It seems to me that ‘‘perspectivism’’ here has gone about as far 
as it can go. For we are now told not only that everything is 
whatever it is perceived to be but also whatever it is interpreted 
as being in the ‘‘perspective’’ or ‘‘point of view’’. of thought. 
McGilvary observes that ‘‘One advantage that can be claimed for 
this perspectivist view is that it recognizes that other views, even 
opposing views, are tenable from the respective points of view 
of those who hold them’’ (p. 194). Thus epistemological ideal- 
ism, Lovejoyean dualism, and the doctrines of the fundamentalist 
who upholds the literal truth of the Biblical doctrine of creation 
are irrefutable, given the premises from which they proceed. ‘‘ And 
how can you disprove that premise except by drawing your con- 
clusion from a fundamentally different premise?’’ (p. 195). In 
the perspective of ‘‘perspectivism’’ this is the way that matters 
stand. But for opposing views it is not. In the perspectives of 
the fundamentalist and Professor Lovejoy, all views are not 
equally tenable and for them it is not an ‘‘advantage’’ in a theory 
that it maintains that they are. Between these ‘‘apparently”’ 
conflicting claims ‘‘who’s to judge?’’ There seems to be no place 
here for a judgment that claims a truth that is not (in another 
equally tenable perspective) compatible with its own negation. 
The scientist may denounce the fundamentalist’s view but, as 
MecGilvary says, ‘‘Supercilious vituperation will hardly succeed in 
converting the fundamentalist to the scientific view. It is enough 
to let him alone unless he interferes with the vital interests of 
others’’ (p. 195). Where there is a conflict on vital issues, as 
MecGilvary explains in Chapter VIII, ‘‘The Warfare of Moral 
Ideals,’’ there is no solution but that of might. The ‘‘view’’ (or 
‘*ideal’’) that triumphs in the struggle will become the ‘‘right’’ 
view in the sense that it will be accepted as right by those who 
are then conditioned, by training and tradition, to such acceptance. 

It is appropriate that at this point argument should end. And 
the development of McGilvary’s argument does end here. He 
goes on to introduce further neurological information from Pen- 
field and Rasmussen. But we now know that if ‘‘perspectivism”’ 
is correct, it is only in the perspective of MeGilvary and others 
similarly conditioned that such information is evidence for any- 
thing at all. In the perspective of Bergson, of early man, or of 
Professor Lovejoy, the facts tell different stories. These perspec- 
tives are no less ‘‘natural,’’ as physically conditioned, than 
that of the perspectivist, and in each the real relational character 
of things is objectively disclosed. So why should we say ‘‘if per- 
spectivism is ecorrect’’? Of course it is, and so are the theories 
that reject it. In such a situation, once more, ‘‘who’s to judge?’’ 
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McGilvary does not tell us. He turns to an illuminating but at 
this point not very pertinent discussion of the specious present. 
And then the inquiry simply stops. The chapter was never 
finished. 

The rest of the book consists of articles previously pub- 
lished. Chapter VI maintains the ‘‘nominalistic’’ thesis that uni- 
versals are classes of particular characters related by the ulti- 
mate and unanalyzable relation (or relations?) of similarity. Since 
each such class is just the particular relational complex that it is, 
universals are particulars. Chapter VII argues vigorously and 
eloquently for ethical determinism and Chapter VIII presents the 
doctrine that might makes right in the manner alluded to above. 
Chapters IX, ‘‘The Lorentz Transformation,’’ and X, ‘‘The Time- 
Retarding Journey,’’ are concerned with Einstein’s special theory 
of relativity as is a major part of Chapter XI, ‘‘Space-Time, 
Simple Location and Prehension,’’ in which McGilvary replies to 
Whitehead’s criticisms of Einstein in The Principle of Relativity. 
Their aim is to show that Einstein’s theory makes sense in literal 
and realistic terms and that it does not imply the ‘‘mystical’’ as- 
similation of space and time that Minkowski derived from it. All 
these essays are acutely argued and it is apparent that in this 
argument McGilvary supposes himself to be saying things that are 
‘‘eorrect,’’ not merely in his ‘‘perspective’’ but ‘‘for’’ any reason- 
able man who will consider the issues presented on their merits. 
It is not clear how they are to be reconciled with the position 
reached in Chapter V. They are much too cogent in their own 
right to be dismissed as mere reports of how the world ‘‘appears’’ 
in the perspective of a perspective realist. 

The volume has been faithfully edited by Professor Ramsperger, 
and American philosophy is indebted to him for the good work 
that he has done. Two apparent errors should perhaps be men- 
tioned. Surely ‘‘in a conscious reaction’’ (p. 81, line 24) should 
read ‘‘in a conscious relation.’’ And is it not Sherrington’s views, 
not Eddington’s that are said (p. 211) to be closely related to 
those of Penfield? 

It will be clear from the foregoing discussion that in the re- 
viewer’s judgment McGilvary’s ‘‘ perspective realism’’ is an unten- 
able philosophical theory and that his own development of it suffices 
to show that this is the case. For those of us who, thirty years 
ago, regarded such ‘‘perspectivism’’ as a hopeful and important 
contribution to epistemology, this is a disappointing conclusion to 
reach. But it is also an instructive one. It is by the thoroughness 
and honesty of his inquiry that McGilvary has made plain its 
self-defeating implications and the work that he has done will not 
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need to be done again. That there is more to mind than physiology 
plus ‘‘consciousness,’’ that the cognitive import of ‘‘seems’’ as 
opposed to ‘‘really is’’ cannot be reduced to ‘‘appears as under 
physically determined conditions, and therefore really is,’’ and 
that a philosophy so tolerant as to accept opposing views as no less 
tenable (each in its own perspective) than its own undermines by 
this acknowledgment its own claim to cognitive validity, are im- 
portant philosophical conclusions. And MeGilvary’s inquiry does, 
though inadvertently, support and illuminate these conclusions. 
There is therefore much to be learned from it. In our own time 
of slight, bright essays on the linguistic proprieties there are few 
new books on philosophy for which as much ean properly be said. 


ArtHur E. Murpuy 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


ON RELATIONS 


A. Unary CLASSES AND UNIQUE MEMBERS 


N logic we wish to be as primitive as possible, yet there exist 

many logical analyses of relations in which ‘relation’ is taken 
as a primitive term and defined as the connection between one 
element and two others, say ‘xRy,’ where this means ‘z is related 
to y.’ But this is to begin already too far along and in too so- 
phisticated a way. What do we mean by ‘related’? How do we 
know, for instance, that ‘rRy’ is our simplest and therefore most 
general case? Again, how do we know that we need a third term 
to relate the other two; is there no way, for instance, in which they 
might be related more directly? What about the relations be- 
tween z and R and between R and y? It has been observed al- 
ready that here we have two relations, and that there is a third 
relation between them. But what sort of analysis is it in which 
we begin with three relations? In most topics the battle is won 
or lost when the logical assumptions are made, but in logie the sit- 
uation is even more complicated, and we must seek more primitive 
beginnings for our investigation. In this study ‘relation’ will not 
be primitive; we shall not start with it but hope to come to it. 
The distinction between « and D will not be begged but if possible 
logically derived. 

Where, then, with this aim in mind, shall we begin? With 
classes? But classes, even say classes of ordered pairs, once again 
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involve too many elements for a simple analysis. If logic is the 
simplest mathematics, as Peirce said it was, then classes of ordered 
pairs are too sophisticated for a starting-point. The logical under- 
standing of classes has got to be simpler than the mathematical. 
‘Simpler’ here is a comparative term and means ‘having less 
parts’; and there are no ultimate simples discoverable at the pres- 
ent time. Class-inclusion assumes classes as well as inclusion. 
Classes of pairs will have to give way to classes having one mem- 
ber: unary classes. This involves us in two kinds of entities: 
classes, and members, and is once again too sophisticated. We 
cannot treat of classes as such without assuming one kind of in- 
clusion, and we cannot treat of classes and their members without 
involving classes. 

What, then, about starting with members? If we call them 
‘members,’ we are of course assuming that there are such things 
as the classes of which they are members, and so we require classes 
as well as members. It might be more economical, therefore, to 
begin with members but to think of them as concrete individuals. 
But how many individuals? One, or more than one? Obviously, 
one is simpler. Any one, then, or some unique one? To say any 
one individual is to assume a class of individuals one of which we 
mean to select. Thus we are driven back upon the choice of a 
single, unique individual. 

But if we assume—as we shall—that we begin with an unique 
individual, how does it get into logic? Our problem is that we 
need to have a concrete actual individual, an effective pulsating and 
enduring whole, viewed this time not in the round as in ordinary 
experience such things are viewed but instead as represented ab- 
stractly. And how is this to be done? Every actual individual is 
more complex than we yet understand how to represent in symbols. 
We must therefore select, and we observe that the individual has an 
attribute. That is to say, within the individual we can distinguish 
some one of its characters: a quality, a quantity, or whatever. 
And now we have done a curious thing. In noting that the individ- 
ual has an attribute we have driven a distinction between the in- 
dividual and its attribute, henceforth considering them as separate 
items each of which is to be taken by turns more seriously than 
the other. This is a grave step and perhaps it has not been ex- 
amined sufficiently, but we shall proceed. 

Now the attribute can be faced two ways. We can think of 
(a) an individual having an attribute or (b) an individual in a 
certain way because of the attribute. In the first case we drive 
less of a distinction between the individual and its attribute than 
we do in the second. 
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We need an example, perhaps, say a silver coin. Let us sup- 
pose that our coin is the individual and that silver is its attribute. 
Now we can say that the coin has the property of being silver (as 
in (a@)), or that it belongs to the class of silver things (as in (b)). 
In the first way of looking at it we emphasize the coin, and in the 
second way we emphasize its attribute, now called a property. If 
we think primarily of coins some of which are silver, we are think- 
ing of their difference from other coins some of which are copper, 
gold, ete. But if we think of silver coins, we may be thinking 
of their similarity to other silver things, such as teapots, spoons, 
and watches. 

But now we are at an interesting and perhaps crucial point. 
If we continue to think of the silver as an attribute, we have pri- 
marily the individual; but if we have truly switched to thinking 
of the silver as a property, then we have primarily the class. We 
are in the latter case dealing with one primitive, not two: the in- 
dividual property. For if one were to ask, what about the rela- 
tionship between the individual and its property, in the effort to 
drive in a third element in the shape of a distinction, it would be 
possible to answer that there is no such relation. For two things 
to be related they must first be distinguished, and we have not 
distinguished the property from the individual clearly and de- 
cisively, we have only noticed that the individual has that prop- 
erty. We certainly cannot say, for example, that there is the coin 
and the silver, only that there is the coin which is of silver. Thus 
relations cannot be said to begin at the primitive point where we 
declare for the property of the individual. 

For if we were to allow this distinction on so primitive a level, 
then we could argue that in addition to the property as something 
related to the individual we would have also a relation between 
the individual and its property, and then two more relations as 
the result of it. Thus if our individual A has the property k and 
the relation between them be ARk, then we could say that there 
was a relation R’ between A and R and another, R”, between R 
and k, giving AR’RR"”k. Then these additional relations would 
have relations to each other and to A and k similarly, and so on 
in a pair of infinite regresses. For example, if A be a book, k be 
blueness, and R the relation of ‘having blueness’ which holds be- 
tween anything and blueness, then R’ will be the relation be- 
tween the book and ‘having blueness,’ and R” the relation be- 
tween ‘having blueness’ and blueness, and so on. The difficulty 
primarily lies in the fact that whenever a relation is inserted be- 
tween an individual and its property, the individuality of the in- 
dividual has been dissipated in favor of an abstract individual 
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which becomes the universal, ‘individual,’ the name of a class of 
individuals, or a variable which has individuals as its values. But 
then we are dealing with abstractions and not with individuals 
or with a starting-point for logic. For in the case of an individ- 
ual having the property, blueness, say this blue book, the blueness 
is not added but is part of what is meant by this individual book, 
namely, this and no other. If we can introduce a relation be- 
tween an individual and its property, then already we are not 
talking about an individual but about the class of individuals. 
The property of an individual is a part of that individual and not 
something so loose as to be related to it. 

Thus we select the individual and its property as the two 
primitive conditions for relationship though not themselves amount- 
ing toa relation. The individual and its property hold each other 
off enough for a distinction though not enough for a relation. 
Just where this point is rendered precise has remained undecided. 
‘Property’ is to be taken as the undefined primitive. We cannot 
separate the property from the individual and still regard it as a 
property, since the property as thus considered is only one of the 
features of the individual. But on the other hand, neither can 
we identify an individual with its property for the reason that it 
has always more than one property. There is no individual so 
simple that it does not have at least one quality and one quantity, 
and thus two properties. 

The point is worth pursuing for a moment. The individual al- 
ways has, as a matter of fact, two or more properties, for the least 
number it can have is two: one quantity and one quality; for 
instance, a red square or a blue circle, where ‘redness’ and ‘square- 
ness’ or ‘blueness’ and ‘circularity’ are two properties. Logicians, 
for instance, deal with ‘red’ as the name of the class of all red ob- 
jects ; yet ‘red’ as aclass is equivalent to ‘the class of all red objects’ 
if and only if all red objects are red and only red. It is true that we 
may be occupied in a logical connection only with a single property 
of an individual, and we abstract to this extent: that we are not 
concerned with whether the individual does or does not have other 
properties. But the point is that whether we are so concerned or 
not it does always have them, and so makes of our abstraction a 
logical affair, for in logic we are never dealing with actual situa- 
tions but only with logical relations. 

Where, then, does this leave us? So long as we confine our at- 
tention to a single individual and one of its properties, we are held 
to a vacillation between considering the individual primarily and 
the property only secondarily, and considering the property pri- 
marily and the individual only secondarily. We are no further 
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along in our development of a theory of relations if we confine 
ourselves to this pair of logical objects. 


B. Cuass AND MEMBERS 


Where, then, do relations begin? They begin, it would seem, 
where there are two individuals having the same property. It is 
the two individuals that are related, and the property which they 
share in common is merely the agency of that relation. This coin 
is silver and that coin is silver, and thus we have two coins which 
are related in being silver. We then say that the coins belong to 
the class of silver coins. The property now assumes an importance 
over the individuals; their similarity would not have been noticed 
without it. Thus the discovery of the class is a product of the prop- 
erty, and membership as a relation is the result. 

It may, of course, be objected that in selecting the situation of 
two individuals having the same property as the point at which 
relations begin, we have undertaken our investigation at too so- 
phisticated a stage. What about the class having one and only 
one member? Have we not here a relation, namely, the relation 
of class-membership? The distinction between a class and its 
only member is a necessary one for logic, otherwise we could not 
handle the existential propositions in logic so easily. The Socrates 
syllogism, in which we deduce that Socrates is a mortal, can be 
allowed provided we are talking about Socrates as a member of 
the class of all Socrateses, of which he happens to be the unique 
member. But then suppose that we say that class A has the prop- 
erty that if it has two members z and y then r= y. A, then, is 
a class having an unique member. But what does x = y mean? 
Does it mean that z and y have the same reference? If so, then 
why do they not have the same names? And when we have ab- 
stracted from individuals to the variables of which they are the 
values, without specifying either variable or value, then we are in 
danger of talking about our symbols as though they themselves ex- 
hausted their own signification. The class with only one mem- 
ber, or the class with the property that its members are identical, 
does not involve a relation, for they are no more than disguised 
cases of the individual with its property, and they suffer the same 
disabilities as we have seen in the last section that it suffers. 

Having discovered that there is a class of silver coins which 
our two silver coins had suggested, we can now move in two direc- 
tions. We can notice that other things besides coins have the 
property of being silver, have membership, so to speak, in the 
class, silver. This emphasizes the importance of the property, and 
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so of the class; for where the coins may have had other features in 
common, the other silver objects can be held together on no other 
grounds than their silveriness. The silver class may, for all we 
know, be an infinite class, or at least one which is indefinitely large. 

The second direction in which we can move is to notice that our 
two silver coins have other properties. We have already noted 
that there is no such thing as an individual with less than two 
properties. The coin, for instance, has many others: it has weight, 
color, smoothness, spatial and temporal location, ete. Even a bare 
colored shape has a shape as well as a color. Thus individuals are 
members of classes but they are not merely members of classes 
and most assuredly not merely members of only one class. 

The unique relation between two (or more) individuals is their 
common membership in a given class, indicated by their possession 
of a common property. The property defines the class. We have 
moved into a new position where we are obliged to take the class 
every bit as seriously as we take the individuals which are mem- 
bers of it. And there are further complications branching off 
from membership in a class, including some which are peculiarly 
logical in character. Consider for example the non-members of a 
given class: they, too, form a class, and so of any two members it 
can be said that their unique relation rests on the absence in them 
of the property which they do not have, and this lack is what they 
have in common. 


C. MEMBERSHIP AND INCLUSION 


Our two fundamental elements are: individuals and _ elasses. 
We have seen that we relate individuals by means of the class de- 
fined by their common property, and that we can look at this rela- 
tion from the point of view either of the individuals related or of 
the class relating. From the point of view of the individuals, we 
have class-membership: no individuals, then no members. Mem- 
bership means an identity of proper parts, always less than the 
whole because, as we have seen, two identical wholes equal one 
individual with two names, and only one member of the class. 
When we speak about ‘George Washington’ and about ‘the first 
President of the United States,’ we have one individual with two 
names and not two individuals. But we need two separate and 
distinct individuals having one property in common in order to 
define a class. Membership in a class is a property of individuals, 
not of classes. 


Individuals have in logic only the one function: namely, to be 
members of classes. Classes, however, have two functions. They 
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group individuals as members, and they include each other. In- 
clusion is a function of two or more classes; and at least two are 
required. They have a further distinction. Inclusion may be ex- 
tensive or intensive. Extensive inclusion refers to members: 
class A includes class B if and only if the members of B are also 
members of A. The identification of classes by means of their 
members is a very elusive affair. The class of all radios having 
speakers would not seem to be identical with the class of all radios 
having tubes, since the two classes do not have a common prop- 
erty, speakers not being identical with tubes; yet they do have 
the same members, for all radios must have both speakers and 
tubes. In intensive inclusion, we have got logic off the ground 
and into the world of abstractions. A includes B intensively if, 
by the definitions of A and of B, B is a subclass of A. Suppose 
A is the class, ‘chairs,’ and B is the class, ‘furniture.’ Now, by 
the definition of chair as ‘a chair is that kind of furniture which 
is used for sitting,’ and by the definition of furniture as ‘furniture 
is that kind of household object which is used for human con- 
venience,’ it is clear that chair is a subclass of furniture. But 
we no longer need to be dealing with concrete individuals. The 
same result can be obtained using whole numbers for the class 
and even numbers for the subclass, or integers for the class and 
whole numbers for the subclass, and so on. 

Inclusion, then, is the logical relation par excellence. Inclusion 
is a property of the class. For classes (but only for classes) in- 
clusion is more primitive than identity, a= b-D-aDdb+bDa. 
But what is true for classes has to be amended for individuals. 
For individuals, inclusion is replaced by containment and the part- 
whole relation. A contains B if and only if B is in A, as for 
instance the letter is in this envelope and the envelope is in the 
mailbox. Identity in this case, remember, was a matter of the 
persistence of the parts. Inclusion for classes takes on such a 
different meaning from inclusion for concrete individuals that the 
use of the same word in both cases can only lead to confusion. 
The identity of membership is not the same as containment, and 
it is difficult to see where both relations are species of the same 
genus. Again, there is no ramification of individuals through in- 
clusion, whereas of classes there is. Inclusion ramifies into higher 
types by means of class-inclusion of other classes. Once we have 
the class which has individual members itself being included in 
classes higher in type, there is no definite limit. Thus inclusion 
lends itself to repetition through transitivity in a way in which 
the membership of individuals in classes does not. We have seen 
that classes face two ways: toward individuals and toward other 
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classes; whereas individuals face only one way, logically speaking, 
and that is toward the class. Thus inclusion has one more di- 
mension than membership. Neither can ever be reduced to the 
other, and so both are final in some sense. There have been numer- 
ous attempts to reduce the one to the other, but these have met with 
indifferent success. 

The reduction of class-membership to class-inclusion has been 
attempted by means of the assimilation of non-classes to classes, 
the class having itself as its sole member. Individuals have been 
reduced to classes by being treated as themselves classes, e.g. 
Socrates as the class of Socrateses. But this is a paralogism 
which dissolves the concrete nature of the individual without 
making a proper accounting of it. Individuals as such have as- 
pects other than those whereby they become place-holders in logi- 
cal equations, and this, too, must be provided for in logic. 

The reduction of class-inclusion to class-membership has been 
attempted by means of an extensional logic which assumes that 
classes are merely verbal recognitions of the fact that collections 
of individuals have common properties. Classes have been re- 
duced to individuals by the well-known nominalistic device of 
considering them as mere collections or aggregates. But this is an 
appeal to the unexpressed and erroneous principle that what we 
do not recognize in our experience is not experienced, a more 
subtle form of nominalism. The principle that only physical par- 
ticulars are real (or reliable or dependable) is a principle and not 
a physical particular, and therefore, according to the principle 
itself, unreal, unless we suppose that the nominalism can be 
stretched to include the realistic theory of types. 

Inclusion has the property of transitivity, whereas membership 
has not; but, on the other hand, membership requires concrete in- 
dividuals, which can never be reduced to mere classes. Each 
implies the other, of course: without membership, no inclusion 
because no classes made out of the properties of two or more in- 
dividuals; and, on the other hand, without inclusion no member- 
ship, because membership is a kind of rudimentary inclusion: the 
property of being silver which defines the class for this silver coin 
includes the property of being silver which includes the class for 
that silver coin, and so we identify the classes in this instance and 
say that we have a single class of silveriness of which both coins are 
members because mutual inclusion, as we have just noted, defines 
identity. 

Once again we have a relation peculiar to classes: namely, 
symmetry. Classes can have symmetry, membership cannot. 


a >b=dDa 
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but not 
rey =Yer. 


Inclusion does not imply a hierarchy, whereas membership does. 
Instead of moving back and forth freely, as in inclusion, member- 
ship constrains us to move in only one way. 

We have accumulated three relations which are peculiar to 
elass-inclusion and excluded from membership: inclusion, tran- 
sitivity, and symmetry. And we already had one property of 
individuals, namely, their concreteness, which prevents them from 
being classes. 

We may now sum up the difference in identity for individuals 
and for classes. For individuals it means being the same individ- 
ual (identity) ; for classes it means mutual inclusion. Again, con- 
flict for individuals is represented in logic by contradiction for 
classes, (A)+(—A)=0. Thus the inclusion of classes and the 
membership of individuals cannot be reduced to one another. 
They are in the peculiar situation that they are related by de- 
pendence and at the same time are independent; without one, the 
other would not exist, yet they also have differences. 


JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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Decision Making; an Experimental Approach. By DoNALp 
Davipson and Patrick Suppss, in collaboration with SIDNEY 
SrecGEL. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1957. 
121 pp. $3.25. 


Although individual decision making is studied in economics, 
philosophy, and psychology, one hardly anticipates anything like a 
union of the three disciplines in a book entitled Decision Making. 
Yet in this slim volume by two philosophers and a psychologist 
several axiomatic utility models, similar in conception to those of 
von Neumann and Morgenstern and of F. P. Ramsey, are developed 
and two empirical tests of the models are reported that employ 
methods of experimental psychology. The book is not, as its 
title suggests, a systematic exposition of a field, but rather a collec- 
tion of three previously unpublished research papers plus an 
introduction. 

Considering the amount of decision theory produced in the past 
decade, actual confrontations of theory by data are extremely rare. 
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The apparently plausible terms employed in most of the models 
are surprisingly difficult to codrdinate with terms designating 
experimental operations, so, with this in mind, the authors have 
developed axiom systems that are much more readily and completely 
testable. However, I suspect that many readers will be dis- 
appointed because, on the one hand, their data, while encouraging, 
are still sufficiently fuzzy to be inconclusive and, on the other hand, 
the price paid to get what at present are probably the most satisfac- 
tory data in this field are theories so special and complex that one 
can fairly doubt that they will arrest the attention of non-specialists. 

The guiding notion here, as in much of decision theory, is the 
assumption that an individual’s choices among actions whose 
outcomes are contingent upon chance events meet the following 
restriction known as the expected utility hypothesis: one can 
construct a numerical subjective evaluation of worth, or utility 
function, ¢, over the outcomes and a numerical subjective evaluation 
of probability, s, over the events in such a way that the action 
having the largest expected utility relative to his subjective probabil- 
ity is the one he chooses. The problem is twofold: first, using 
primitives that are more or less easily realizable empirically, to 
give axiomatizations that justify the above supposition; and, 
second, to devise practical ways to disentangle these two subjective 
functions so that they can be measured independently, empirical 
predictions made, and the theory tested. 

For the moment, let the outcome be money. Historically, the 
first tack assumed ¢ to be linear in money and s to be equal to 
objective probability; but at least as early as D. Bernoulli it was 
known that expected monetary values do not give correct predic- 
tions. Bernoulli proposed the logarithm for utility, but this was 
equally ad hoc and it was not until von Neumann and Morgenstern’s 
1947 theory that a successful axiomatization of the expected utility 
hypothesis was effected. Their model, which continued to be based 
upon objective probabilities, was subjected to an empirical test by 
Mosteller and Nogee, but, as the authors point out in detail, this 
experiment was incomplete and inconclusive. In addition, there has 
been little encouragement from psychology that people abide by the 
calculus of probabilities when events have clear-cut objective 
probabilities. And, more perversely, individuals often seem able 
to reach decisions when no objective probabilities can be reasonably 
assigned to the events involved. Indeed, among psychologists 
it has seemed much more plausible to assume that utility is linear 
with money and to try to determine subjective probabilities from 
the data. Not until 1954, when Savage synthesized von Neumann 
and Morgenstern’s utility and de Finetti’s subjective probability 
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notions, was there a theory in which both functions are subjective ; 
however, his axiomatization is hardly testable in the laboratory. 
Lost in the rush of this research, until emphasized by the authors, 
was a little known paper of Ramsey’s that appeared 27 years ago 
in his The Foundations of Mathematics, which anticipated much of 
the current work and contained suggestions that have been more 
fully explored in the present volume. 
Consider the simple one-person game, 


Option 1 Option 2 

x u 
| y v | 
where the person selects a column and a chance event a row, and 
together they determine the payoff to the person: « if he chooses 
option 1 and the event E occurs, y if he chooses option | and E 
does not occur, etc. The expected utility comparison, therefore, is 
¢(x)s(E)+¢(y)s(E) vs. ¢(u)s(E)+¢(v)s(E). If one can find an 
event that is subjectively just as likely to occur as not, i.e., an event 
satisfying s(E) = s(E), then, by cancellation, the comparison 
reduces to one entirely between utilities, i.e., (x) + o(y) vs. 
¢(u) + ¢(v). Empirically, the authors hold, such an event is one 
that, independent of the particular values of z and y, leads to 
indifference between the options when u = yandv = x. Coins and 
ordinary dice do not have this property! They manufactured 
several dice with nonsense syllables identifying the faces that do; 
but, unfortunately, they fail to report the data concerning these 
events. 

Given such an event, then whenever a subject is indifferent 
between the two options we must have ¢(x) — ¢(u) = ¢(v) — o(y), 
which suggests dealing only with payoffs “equally spaced in utility.” 
An axiomatization is given for preferences among payofis which 
are equally spaced that leads to the desired representation theorem. 
Testing the model is tricky since, obviously, one cannot choose the 
money payoffs in advance; they must be chosen experimentally 
for each subject so that they are equally spaced in utility, which 
demands rapid calculations by the experimenter to “zero in’”’ on 
the correct values. Actually, because the payoffs were only changed 
in increments of one cent, these sums could only be determined 
within upper and lower bounds—bounds that are none too good 
initially and become progressively worse because the errors accu- 
mulate as one determines the utility of new sums in terms of 
previously estimated utilities. 

Of 19 subjects, 15 exhibited behavior that, within the accuracy 
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of the methods, was completely consistent with all predictions of 
the model. Predictions made by assuming that a person chooses 
the option with the larger expected money return were definitely 
less satisfactory. In 12 of these 15 cases the resulting utility 
functions were not linear in money (even though the range spanned 
less than $1). Eight of the subjects were re-run at a later time, 
and, of these, seven gave substantially the same results. All in 
all, very gratifying results except for the ambiguities arising from 
the approximate determination of the payoffs. 

The primary limitation of this model is its demand that the 
payoffs be equally spaced in utility : it requires delicate experimental 
successive approximations when money payoffs are used and it is 
probably impossible to apply when the payoffs are non-monetary. 
Acknowledging this, the authors next turn to procedures that 
might be suitable when the payoffs are fixed in advance. Clearly, 
in general the subjects will exhibit choices, not indifferences, and 
so the relevant equations become inequalities of the form ¢(<) 
+ o(y) > o(u) + ¢(v). To solve these, the authors apply some 
of the methods of linear programming; however, because the 
inequalities were found to be inconsistent in practice, it was necessary 
to introduce an additive ‘“‘threshold of preference’ 6 to the left side 
and then to search for solutions with minimum @. 

The experimental payoffs were phonograph records and the 
subjects, music students. Although it is true that the linear 
programming model yields somewhat better predictions than either 
a simple random model or an ordinal model, it is nevertheless not 
particularly impressive. In addition, the size of the threshold is 
large in most cases—about the same as the increments between 
adjacent records. Much of this they attribute to intransitivities in 
the subjects’ preference-patterns among the records. 

The fourth and final chapter, which I shall not discuss in any 
detail, presents a model that allows some pairs of alternatives to 
be incom parable—a realistic assumption almost never made in 
the past—and establishes an expected utility type representation 
theorem. No empirical tests are reported. 

Basic to these studies are two commitments, as much philosoph- 
ical as empirical in nature, that are currently being questioned. 
The first is the assumption that choices between options can be 
described as always going one way or the other, in which case they 
can be represented algebraically, as they are in this book. Possibly 
subjects do not discriminate perfectly between all options, in which 
event probabilistic models are required; however, it is reasonably 
clear that they do discriminate perfectly between some (e.g., if 
x > uand y > v), which means that the model must be a complex 
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mixture of perfect and imperfect discriminations. But this may be 
necessary. The second commitment is to the elegantly simple 
expected utility hypothesis which is so desirable in the rest of 
decision theory. Some workers are beginning to feel that this 
may have to be abandoned, at least in any detailed description of 
decision making. For example, such may be the case if one can 
find two events having in some sense the same subjective probabil- 
ities for a subject, but the estimate of one is based upon an extensive 
sample and that of the other upon a very small sample. Should his 
confidence in the estimates affect his decisions, as it appears to, then 
the expected utility hypothesis is not tenable because at least two 
numbers are needed to represent his characterization of the events. 

In summary, this clearly written book should be of considerable 
interest to specialists, for whom it is intended, but probably it 
will not be widely read by those not directly concerned with technical 
developments in decision theory. In spite of the excellent, but 
brief, discussion of previous work in the first chapter and the 
beginning two sections of the second, it is not a general introduction 
to the area; rather it is a technical report from one of the most 
stimulating centers for research in individual decision theory in 
the country. 


R. Duncan Luce 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Philosophy of Karl Jaspers. Edited by Pau ArTHUR 
Scuitpp. New York: Tudor Publishing House, 1957. 918 pp. 
(The Library of Living Philosophers.) $10.75. 


Professor Schilpp has added another excellent volume to his 
Library of Living Philosophers with The Philosophy of Karl 
Jaspers. This was a good choice. Jaspers, together with Martin 
Heidegger, represents German philosophy of today which has 
reached, thanks to these two thinkers, a new peak worthy of Ger- 
many’s great philosophical tradition. 

After having read this imposing book, the reviewer’s respect 
for a difficult job well done is very high. It is a complaint voiced 
time and again in Anglo-American philosophical circles that Ger- 
man philosophy is hard to understand and almost impossible to 
translate. This proverbial dictum is disproved by the present 
volume. The editor, to be sure, has achieved this admirable re- 
sult only by virtue of a long, patient, and, we suspect, often frus- 
trating devotion to his subject. 

The first difficulty posed by any original thinker is his termi- 
nology. In Jaspers’ philosophy age-old philosophical issues are 
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embedded in a new world-view. This makes it necessary for him 
to create his own language at essential points of his thinking proc- 
ess. In order not to make this a stumbling block for the reader, 
Professor Lefebre, one of the editor’s closest collaborators, has pre- 
pared a very useful Glossary. A similar service is rendered by the 
first article in the book, written by Kurt Hoffman, who succeeds 
well in explaining ‘‘The Basic Concepts of Jaspers’ Philosophy.’’ 

Jaspers’ philosophizing is as comprehensive as Plato’s, Kant’s, 
or Hegel’s. The reader will be rightly impressed by the wide range 
of topics with which both descriptive and critical articles in the 
present volume are concerned. 

In line with the purpose of the book the critical articles out- 
number the descriptive ones. Moreover, this reviewer was able 
to distinguish three different critical approaches. Walter Kauf- 
mann in his article on ‘‘ Jaspers’ Relation to Nietzsche’’ employs a 
kind of criticism which is the least satisfactory. Kaufmann’s main 
thesis is that Jaspers’ interpretation of Nietzsche is based on his 
predilection for Kant. However, his arguments are little convine- 
ing because of his lack of communication with Jaspers’ philoso- 
phy. This fact did not escape Jaspers either (see his ‘‘Reply to 
My Critics,’ p. 862). 

There are also some contributors to the present volume who 
take Jaspers as a stepping stone, in order to develop their own 
philosophical ideas. To this group belongs Hanz Kunz, who in 
his ‘‘Critique of Jaspers’ Concept of Transcendence’’ gives much 
interesting information on his own thought-provoking views re- 
garding the impact of potential death on human existence. The 
majority of the articles, however, are characterized by their con- 
structive criticism based on inherent difficulties in Jaspers’ phi- 
losophy. 

If Religious Philosophy is one of Jaspers’ favorite subjects, it 
is also the most vulnerable part of his philosophy. His attitude 
toward religion is complex. He is a religious man, but as the phi- 
losopher of ‘‘free communication’’ he cannot identify himself with 
any specific religious tradition. No philosopher, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, has any other choice—as far as he speaks as a philosopher 
and not as a theologian—than to refrain from comment on any 
given religious content. I think Jaspers would not dispute this. 
However, does he not contradict himself in discussing philosophi- 
cally such theological subjects as myth, faith, Christ, or Biblical 
Christianity? Several articles in the volume reflect a certain con- 
fusion regarding the fundamental question: What is the relation 
between philosophy and religion? Only because Jaspers himself 
has not solved this problem fully can his critics reproach him with 
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ignoring cherished religious traditions. Jeanne Hersch in her 
contribution on ‘‘ Jaspers’ Conception of Tradition’’ even raises the 
issue whether Jaspers does not destroy any possible relation to our 
own past. 

There are other inconsistencies in Jaspers’ thinking. The focus 
of his whole philosophy lies in his concept of Transcendence. As 
the intuitively grasped Whole, this indicates the ground of ex- 
istence for any authentic human being. Jaspers, however, does 
not always philosophize from this center. In the duality, sub- 
ject-object, Jaspers has established another focal point in his 
philosophy. This forces him to introduce several modes of the 
‘‘Encompassing’’ or a unifying horizon where the subject-object 
dichotomy is annulled. Ludwig Lefebre in his article ‘‘The Psy- 
chology of Karl Jaspers’’ makes the valid criticism that the dualism, 
subject-object, is against the innermost spirit of Jaspers’ philoso- 
phy or psychology and should be given up. In this context belongs 
also the contribution by Fritz Kaufmann on ‘‘Karl Jaspers and a 
Philosophy of Communication.’’ The concept of communication is 
a key concept in Jaspers’ philosophy. Its main significance lies 
in a free discussion among human beings, whereby discovery of 
truth is alone possible. Kaufmann, not quite satisfied with this 
restriction of communication to an interchange of thoughts through 
language, proposes another solution. He would like to see com- 
munication widened so as to include also a silent discourse with 
Transcendence. 

Many other aspects of Jaspers’ philosophy which are critically 
analyzed in the book can only be briefly mentioned here. The 
reader will find good articles on topics such as Jaspers’ early psy- 
chological work, his cosmopolitan views, his relation to science, 
anthropology, Judaism, and many others. The wealth of material 
and of subjects discussed in the present volume is impressive. On 
the other hand, it must be said that some major points in Jaspers’ 
philosophy have not been dealt with in the book. 

Few thinkers have exerted as strong an influence on Jaspers as 
Kant has. True, since Jaspers has not yet published his Kant 
interpretation, his final word on the subject is still missing. How- 
ever, the task of illuminating the many connecting links between 
the famous philosopher of Koenigsberg and the great thinker of 
Basel (formerly of Heidelberg) would have been extremely re- 
warding. The well-known Kantian dualisms reappear on several 
different levels in Jaspers’ philosophy. His modes of the En- 
compassing as well as certain views on religion were inspired to 
some degree by Kant. (See Jaspers’ ‘‘Reply to My Critics,’’ pp. 
792 f. and 856.) 
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&s Another interesting addition to the book would have been a com- 
parison between Jaspers and Heidegger on a more extensive scale 
than was tried by Professor Wahl. The two outstanding German 
philosophers have some remarkable features in common. Most 
important of all, they agree on the final goal. In their view, mod- 
ern man is tragically lost in the many busy activities of his life. 
The work of the two men is, therefore, dedicated to restoring Whole- 
ness to human existence. The path they follow is very different 
indeed, but this makes a comparison the more fruitful. Moreover, 
Jaspers has perhaps a broader range of problems, while Heideg- 
ger’s thinking is in many respects more radical. It is, finally, not 
without significance that the two philosophers are much in vogue 
today in Japan. This fact will be of interest to American readers 
who have recently observed in their own country a growing pre- 
occupation with Eastern philosophies, especially Zen Buddhism. 

Jaspers’ concept of Transcedence has great appeal for Japanese 
philosophers who have been considering for centuries the search for 
Wholeness as a major philosophical problem. Jaspers’ pre-occupa- 
tion with Far Eastern religions and philosophies is dictated by 
similar reasons. An article dealing with the intellectual affinity be- 
tween Jaspers and the Orient would have brought out an import- 
ant but often neglected aspect of his philosophy. 

Jaspers believes in an Axial Era in history when the great 
thoughts of mankind originated. This period lasted from 800 
B.C. to 300 A.D. and included both Far Eastern and Western 
sources. In a recent major publication Jaspers has given proof 
of his world-wide outlook in philosophy. He is at present en- 
gaged in writing a history of philosophy in three volumes. The 
first volume has appeared under the title Die Grossen Philosophen 
(R. Piper and Co., Miinchen, 1957). The author, abandoning 
the customary chronological order, organizes his material under 
three categories, each referring to some basic philosophical posi- 
tion. Under the first category are examined Socrates, Buddha, 
Confucius, and Jesus; under the last, the Far Eastern thinkers 
Laotse and Nagarjuna, together with such great Western names 
as Anaximander, Plotinus, Spinoza, and others. No such arrange- 
ment will be beyond criticism, but it has tremendous value as a 
first attempt to introduce World Philosophy as a worthy com- 
panion to World History. 

A word should be said also about the two contributions written 
by Jaspers himself for Professor Schilpp’s publication. The 
reader will find in the beginning Jaspers’ ‘‘ Philosophical Auto- 
biography.’’ It is not only interesting for its information about 
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Jaspers’ intellectual development, but also for some not widely 
known personal matters. One will hardly be surprised to notice 
the deep wounds inflicted by Nazi Germany on his soul. This fact, 
obviously, has not changed his philosophy, but it has definitely in- 
fluenced his attitude towards many of his former colleagues. His 
‘*Reply to My Crities’’ at the end of the volume is thorough, clear, 
and masterfully written (and it should be said, masterfully trans- 
lated). The advanced student of Jaspers’ philosophy will profit 
more from the book than the beginner. But even the latter will 
realize how the genius of a great thinker shines through his critics 
as much as through his own essays. 

The book contains also a valuable bibliography compiled by 
Kurt Rossmann. 


ELIsaBeTH F. Hirscn 
TRENTON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Aristotle’s Theory of Contrariety. JoHN PrreR ANTON. New 
York: The Humanities Press, Inc.; London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1957. xi, 253 pp. (International Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method.) $5.00. 


Professor Anton’s very able book sheds new light upon and 
brings into sharper focus a sometimes obscure and often neglected 
yet basic principle in Aristotle’s philosophy. Certainly this is 
the most exhaustive study of Aristotle’s theory of contrariety 
with which I am familiar, and Anton is to be commended for 
his diligent and imaginative inquiry. In the remarks which follow 
there will be occasional disagreements with Anton. This should 
not be surprising; for with a slight modification of his own state- 
ment (substituting ‘‘student’’ for ‘‘generation’’) I could suggest 
with Anton: ‘‘Instead of saying that each [student] discovers 
something new in Aristotle, it is much closer to the truth to say 
that each rather re-discovers Aristotle by finding in his teachings 
a great deal of what [he] is looking for’’ (p. 3). In the spirit 
of this statement it will be evident that Anton’s perspective and 
mine are not always the same. 

‘‘The main theme of this work,’’ writes Anton, ‘‘is a detailed 
presentation of Aristotle’s solution of the problem of contraries, 
which issue, in my opinion, received with Aristotle its classical 
solution in antiquity’’ (p. 8). ‘‘It was Aristotle who first at- 
tempted a systematic analysis of the nature of the contraries as 
principles in process. He worked out what seems to this writer 
to be a carefully formulated theory of contrariety, which though 
never developed in a single treatise, is undeniably present in all 
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his works and constitutes an integral part of his metaphysical 
thought’’ (p. 6). 

Anton develops his theme by providing in an introductory 
chapter key uses of contrariety in Aristotle; in Chapters Two to 
Six an analysis of contrariety as found primarily in the Meta- 
physics, Physics, De Generatione et Corruptione, and in the logical 
works; and in Chapters Six to Eight a study of contrariety in the 
De Anima, Parva Naturalia, and Nicomachaean Ethics. Anton 
views Aristotle’s theory of contrariety as developing in the meta- 
physical, physical, and logical works. The theory as here de- 
veloped is then found to be illustrated in the psychological and 
ethical studies. I should like to consider these two aspects of 
Anton’s argument. 

Anton discriminates certain uses of contrariety which are im- 
portant for his argument and which he finds in Aristotle. Con- 
trariety has ‘‘three basic applications: (1) as a precondition of 
intelligibility, (2) as metaphysical contrarieties, and (3) as specific 
contraries’’ (p. 12). 

As a precondition of intelligibility contrariety is ‘‘a way of 
referring to, and describing in discourse, contrary termini of proc- 
esses and contrary distinctions. Again, it is a way of relating 
concepts in order to delimit a subject-matter under consideration. 
. . . Theoretically viewed, contrariety constitutes a formal de- 
mand to be satisfied by all beings in process if their intelligible 
aspects are to be known’’ (p. 13). I take this use of ‘‘con- 
trariety’’ to mean a methodological principle of inquiry for the 
investigation of ‘‘beings in process’’ or concrete individuals. If 
my interpretation of Anton is correct, then it would seem that 
contrariety as a methodological principle is akin to the so-called 
four causes, which as methodological principles can be considered 
four fundamental types of question which may be raised with 
respect to any developmental process. Contrariety suggests an- 
other fundamental question to be raised. In fact in Anton’s 
study it is more fundamental than the others for understanding 
‘beings in process.’’ If contrariety has this priority for under- 
standing for Aristotle, it is surprising, as Anton himself says, 
that Aristotle makes use of this ‘‘application of contrariety but 
in no place does he state its foundations’’ (p. 13). 

Metaphysical contrariety includes such contrarieties as form- 
privation, generation-destruction, and potentiality-actuality. 
They are ‘‘most general pairs of contraries that delimit process 
in the sense of substantial change and its understanding’’ (p. 13). 
In this sense contrariety ‘‘presupposes substance’’ and ‘‘apart 
from this presupposition there can be no determinate context in 
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terms of which contrariety as a distinctive characteristic, a cri- 
terion of process, can have any meaning’’ (p. 13). ‘‘Substance’’ 
here means the concrete individual. 

Specific contraries are ‘‘the contrary termini that delimit 
specific processes and functions in an individual substance. They 
are distinguishable within the area of qualitative, quantitative, 
and locomotive changes... .’’ (p. 14). An example of such a 
contrariety is the change of surface of a body from black to white. 
The specific contraries are of importance to Anton only as they 
suggest the metaphysical ones. 

After this preliminary discussion of the uses of ‘‘contrariety”’ 
Anton examines the typically Aristotelian critical analysis of views 
of his predecessors. Contrariety played an important role in pre- 
Socratic cosmologies, for example, as Love and Strife in Empedocles 
-and condensation and rarefaction in other philosophers. The diffi- 
culty, according to Aristotle, in these earlier treatments is that the 
pre-Socratics considered contrariety a material cause rather than 
‘‘a principle which has to do, not with the making, but with the 
understanding of process’’ (p. 45). Anton refers to this shift 
in the theory of contrariety in Greek philosophy as a change from 
the cosmological to the ontological use of contrariety, a change 
which in his view provided a far superior analysis. 

However, Aristotle himself, as Anton points out, ran into diffi- 
culties in his own position on contrariety as he applied it to his 
theory of the four elements. His view has no application, further- 
more, in that portion of his metaphysics concerned with ‘‘eternal 
being.’’ Aristotle’s theory has application only to ‘‘individual 
substances in linear process,’’ and to this aspect of the theory 
we shall now turn. 

There is little question that to Anton the notion of contrariety 
is central to Aristotle’s analysis of concrete, individual substances 
(Anton’s distributive being or subject-in-process). ‘‘If the generic 
traits of being are to be intelligible,’’ he argues, ‘‘they must 
satisfy the conditions under which intelligibility is achieved, and 
they must be capable of delineation after the pattern set by the 
principle of contrariety. It is not an accident that Aristotle 
ealled the contraries ‘form-privation’ the primary contrariety. 
This fundamental distinction, plus the necessary assumption of a 
subject-in-process as a locus, is all that metaphysical analysis re- 
quires to begin its analysis of being. This is affirmed in both the 
Physics and the Metaphysics’’ (p. 29). If the generic traits of 
being can be understood only as they are delineated in terms of 
the principle of contrariety, then in Anton’s interpretation con- 
trariety becomes more fundamental in Aristotle’s metaphysics 
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than any other generic trait of being. Aristotle does call form- 
privation the primary contrariety, but this fact of itself does not 
commit Aristotle to saying that contrariety is primary to every 
other generic trait of being if such other trait is to be intelligible 
at all. What seems to me to argue against this primacy of 
contrariety is that in Books Zeta, Eta, and Theta, which have 
been widely recognized as containing the core of Aristotle’s analy- 
sis of concrete individuals in the Metaphysics, there is very little 
indeed about contrariety and nothing I find to suggest the primacy 
Anton asserts. This circumstance alone does not refute Anton’s 
thesis, but neither does it strengthen his argument. 

In Chapter Six Anton carries his study into language: ‘‘. . . 
our inquiry is now focused upon the theoretical grounds that 
sustain the principle of contrariety as a formal demand which 
renders process intelligible. It is an analysis of how contrariety 
connects Aristotle’s logic to his metaphysics and how the entire 
theory of opposition rests upon the principle of contrariety’’ (p. 
84). It is obvious that contrariety is no mean principle in this 
chapter if it connects Aristotle’s logic to his metaphysics and is 
the basis of the entire theory of opposition. I believe, although 
I am not sure, that Anton’s argument runs something like this: 
In metaphysics contrariety is the most fundamental generic trait 
of being; in logie contrariety is the basis of the assertion of any 
statement whatsoever since even the law of non-contradiction 
(‘‘contradiction’’ to most writers) is patterned after the principle; 
thus as a foundation stone of metaphysics and logic, the principle 
of contrariety connects the two aspects of Aristotle’s philosophy. 

I realize that thumbnail summaries may be misleading; but 
if this summary is at all accurate, then the principle of contrariety 
would seem to be of monumental importance to Aristotle. I 
wonder, however, whether the monumental importance may not be 
more Anton than Aristotle; for the effort to give such emphasis 
to contrariety leads to strange statements like the following: ‘‘The 
forms of all possible statements are only two, affirmation or 
negation, and this condition is given by the principle of con- 
trariety’’ (p. 97). I think Aristotle would have found this 
statement fascinating. Is the quality of a statement the only 
determinant of its form? Or again, ‘‘{Language’s| most compre- 
hensive principle of significance is the principle of non-contradic- 
tion, which is the sine qua non of the process of inquiry, and is 
patterned after the demand of the principle of contrariety’’ (pp. 
99-100). I do not want to be small, but what does ‘‘ patterned 
after’’ mean? Does Anton mean that Aristotle first thought of 
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contrariety and then formulated the law of non-contradiction, a 
kind of psychological derivation? I doubt this seriously. And 
certainly the law, according to Aristotle, is not demonstratively 
derivable. What, then, does ‘‘patterned after’? mean? 

In turning from metaphysics and logic to psychology and 
ethics, Anton in the last three chapters offers something like a 
general interpretation of these disciplines with the attendant 
effort to indicate the place of the theory of contrariety in them. 
For Aristotle’s psychology Anton’s ‘‘main thesis’ is to show 
‘‘that contrariety besides being a fact of nature and a principle 
of making process intelligible is also deeply rooted in the opera- 
tions of the soul’’ (p. 103). It is impossible to give Anton’s 
argument in any detail without carrying this review to unwar- 
ranted lengths, but the trend of his argument can be indicated 
and illustrated briefly. 

With respect to Aristotle’s psychology Anton finds contrariety 
an essential ingredient throughout Aristotle’s analysis. Begin- 
ning with the contrariety of growth and decay as characteristic 
of all organic beings, Anton carries the argument for contrariety 
through all the levels of organie activity to Nous discussed by 
Aristotle in the De Anima. In sensation, for example, a particu- 
lar sense in a quiescent state is interpreted as being in a mean 
state. When the organ of sense is stimulated, the response falls 
within the contrary limits of the capacity of the sense. I cannot 
see that calling attention to contrariety in this way enhances the 
understanding of Aristotle’s psychology. What I do find of high 
interest—of considerably higher interest, I might say, than the 
references to contrariety—are some of Anton’s obiter dicta as far 
as his basic argument is concerned. These are general matters of 
interpretation having little if anything to do with contrariety. I 
shall cite but two. Anton has an ingenious notion that Aristotle’s 
analysis of the common sensibles is ‘‘the psychological origin of 
his theory of predication which provides the empirical grounds 
for the doctrine of the categories.’’ 


While quality is given through all five senses, the common sensibles, 
quantity being one of them, are given simultaneously with each particular 
sensation of quality in the special senses, or at least two. Here is perhaps 
the psychological origin of Aristotle’s theory of predication which provides 
the empirical grounds for the doctrine of the categories. 

It is in the epistemological realism of his psychology that an explanation 
of the nature, scope and origin of the types of predication may be found and 
not the other way round, namely, in a conjectured hypothesis based on the 
idea of an Aristotelian analysis of the ultimate parts of speech of the Greek 
language. It is more plausible to say that Aristotle’s psychological investi- 
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gations led him to the view that since things are what they can be said to be, 
then the ways of saying are the ways of experiencing the world. The 
physiology of the senses warrants the ontological correspondence and iso- 
morphism between cosmos and logos, being and predication. [Pp. 157-158.] 


Again, concerning Aristotle’s brief reference in the De Anima to 
the active intellect, which has caused endless controversy, Anton 
says in part: 


If the accomplishments of intelligence are what the universe is actually 
qua intelligibility, then it is not necessary to turn into riddles Aristotle’s 
words that nous is separable. The pervasive presence of intelligibility in 
natural processes could serve as testimony of its non-human distinctiveness. 
Nous as the outcome of research and intellectual labour is separable in the 
form of reliable knowledge. Nous active in this sense is not a psychological 
power but a scientific objectivity, not a particular subjective possession but 
knowledge shared in the manner of crystallized experience, of nature under- 
stood. Aristotle’s active nous is comparable to science institutionalized, to 
man’s totality of warranted beliefs and clarified ideals that have endured the 
vicissitudes of history. [P. 168.] 


In its present; form the support for these striking suggestions re- 
quires strengthening, but a reader can hope that Anton in future 
Aristotelian studies would pursue them further. 

In his last chapter, ‘‘Contrariety and the Range of Conduct,’’ 
Anton carries his argument into Aristotle’s ethics. The presence 


of the notion of contrariety in the well-known doctrine of the 
mean is obvious. But I do not see that the examination of the 
theory of contrariety in the earlier portions of Anton’s book 
provides added light for an interpretation of Aristotle’s ethical 
theory. What is of far more interest in Anton’s treatment is his 
general view of Aristotle’s ethics. This is not the place to examine 
his view in detail. If it were, statements like the following would 
have to be explored carefully: ‘‘Aristotle built his definition of 
virtue by re-introducing on the moral level the notion of mesotis 
[mean] which he used so amply in his physiological psychology”’ 
(p. 185). This I find hard to believe. Whether Anton intends 
the implication or not, his statement suggests that Aristotle hit 
upon the idea of the mean in his psychology and then introduced 
it into his ethics. That this order of events took place would be 
difficult to show, for the idea of the mean in conduct was certainly 
not original with Aristotle. What might be shown is that he took 
a well-known ethical principle and showed that it had psychologi- 
eal roots. What is even more important is the way he took a 
known principle and wove it into a general theory of the good life. 

But let these differences with Anton be. His thesis is a pro- 
vocative one, and certainly any student of Aristotle would have 
difficulty ignoring the principle of contrariety in Aristotle after 
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this book. The first half of the book does clarify the principle 
of contrariety, especially in the metaphysical and physical works, 
as no other book with which I am acquainted. I say this in spite 
of the fact that Anton’s argument for actuality and potentiality 
as the prime contrariety—an important element in his thesis— 
is still unconvincing. The latter half of the book, concerned with 
approaching the psychology and the ethics through the principle 
of contrariety, seems to me to press the thesis too hard. In fact 
there is little added to the understanding of the psychology and 
the ethics through this approach. What is added, however, are 
the interesting insights of Anton’s of a general interpretative 
kind. <A reader can hope he will undertake ‘‘an exposition of 
Aristotle’s entire philosophy’’ (p. 8), a purpose he denies to this 
book. Should this undertaking materialize, I suspect that among 
other things the principle of contrariety would recede in im- 
portance and find possibly a more appropriate emphasis. 


Haroutp D. Hantz 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


Enciclopedia Filosofica. Venezia-Roma: Istituto per la Collabora- 
zione Culturale, 1957. 4 vols. (Centro di Studi Filosofici di 
Gallarate.) L. 60,000. 


The Italian Istituto per la Collaborazione Culturale (Venice- 
Rome) announces its publication of Enciclopedia Filosofica in four 
large volumes, each of a thousand double-column pages (11 by 8 
inches). This encyclopedia of philosophy explains about 12,000 
terms and in addition includes about 240 elegant illustrations 
(from Adam to Zwingli!). Of the terms explained, about 7,000 
are historical (names of philosophers, schools, and movements of 
thought) and 5,000 are theoretical, technical concepts of phi- 
losophy. These include the important classical and contemporary 
terms, but exclude (a) antiquated usages, and (b) very technical 
terms of logic and other specialized disciplines. In those cases 
in which scholasticism assigns distinctive meanings to terms, a 
special section of the article is devoted to it. The arrangement 
is alphabetical according to Italian spelling, except for modern 
proper names, which are given in their own languages. At the 
end of Vol. IV there are two elaborate Indexes: one systematic, 
the other historical. In the systematic Index the subject-matter 
is organized under the conventional disciplines (which indicates 
the wide range of the encyclopedia) : scholasticism, logic, scientific 
thought, philosophy of language, philosophy of knowledge, episte- 
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mology, natural philosophy and cosmology, philosophical psy- 
chology, general metaphysics and ontology, rational theology, 
ethics, philosophy of law, of politics, of economics, of art, of 
religion, of history and culture, of education. The historical 
Index lists names chronologically by major periods and move- 
ments, but in the 19th and 20th centuries the classification is 
first geographical by countries, then by groups or movements 
within a country. The section on the 20th century lists about 
a thousand philosophers (or near-philosophers?) and constitutes 
a veritable Who’s Who in recent philosophy. The range is world- 
wide, and some of the articles are by non-Italians. There is an 
excellent coverage for Europe and North and South America, and 
some of the more universal aspects of the Asian philosophies and 
traditions, especially India, China, and Japan. For the United 
States alone there is mention of over 100 philosophers of the 19th 
century and for the 20th century over 150 (all neatly classified 
where we belong!). Most of the articles about American phi- 
losophy are by Ninfo Bosco, who certainly deserves credit for his 
careful work. 

The editors have used a large number of periodicals and con- 
sulted the major philosophical dictionaries, such as Baldwin, 
Hastings, Lalande, Eisler, Ziegenfuss, Hoffmeister, and Ferrater 
Mora (3d ed.). This is, in short, a monumental achievement and 
will prove to be a most useful, world-wide reference work. Every 
library and philosophy department should have it, and those who 
want a copy of the first printing are urged to order at once. For 
a work of such great value and proportions the list price is very 
modest: 60,000 Lire for the 4 volumes. 

The encyclopedia is sponsored by the Italian Ministry of 
Education, by the Foundation Giorgio Cini, and by the Foundation 
Enrico Lossa. The Editorial Committee is composed of Profes- 
sors Felice Battaglia, Carlo Giacon, Augusto Guzzo, Umberto 
Padovani, Michele Sciacca, and Luigi Stefanini. Over three 
hundred scholars have contributed to each volume. To the pub- 
lishers, sponsors, editors, and contributors the whole philosophical 
community owes a great debt of gratitude. The editors of this 
JOURNAL have already made good use of this splendid work. 

Those who are familiar with contemporary Italy will note 
at once, on reading the list of editors, that this work is a fruit of 
the Gallarate Movement and of its Center for Philosophical Stud- 
ies. A brief account of this Movement and Center is in order 
here, and we cannot do better than to quote from the relevant 
article in the Encyclopedia itself: 
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This Movement and Center originated in 1945 in the city of Gallarate, where 
Professors Battaglia, Giacon, Guzzo, Padovani, Sciacca, and Stefanini met 
to discuss the contemporary relations between Christian and non-Christian 
philosophies. ... To maintain among the individual thinkers a mutual 
understanding and a sense of their basic unity was the immediate aim of this 
undertaking; it arose from the situation created by the War, when it became 
clear that a meeting of minds and exchange of ideas and experiences was 
needed, if there was to be a revival of philosophical studies and a re-establish: 
ment of international communication. The cultural condition of Italy, in par 
ticular, demanded such a move. The idealistic tradition of Croce and Gentile, 
on which, either in agreement or controversy, all of Italian thinking had been 
focused during the first half of the century, seemed exhausted. Meanwhile, 
foreign trends were appearing in Italian thought, somewhat parallel to ideal- 
ism, which made it evident that in order to prevent a general scattering 
some centripetal force was needed which would bring about a convergence 
and coérdination of speculative interests and would reveal some least common 
denominator on which fruitful discussion could proceed. . . . Two tendencies 
within the movement then came into the open—the Thomist and the August- 
inian. But they were not mere revivals of the classical Christian traditions 
under these names, for each tendency was self-conscious about its relations 
with contemporary modern philosophy and desirous to be free of historical 
incidentals, so that it might take its part intelligently in contemporary 
theorizing. Basic to both was the conviction that ... if philosophy is to 
survive and not subside into complete silence, it must begin the reconstruction, 
having been made more prudent and cautious by its misfortunes. 


In its efforts at reconstruction, this Gallarate Center has not only 
harnessed the philosophers of Italy into working for such tools 
of research as bibliographies and this Encyclopedia, but it has 
also published annually the proceedings of its symposia on basic 
philosophic themes. 

Though this movement and enterprise is an aspect of the 


9 


philosophical wing of Italian ‘‘Christian Democracy,’’ and con- 
tributes to a clarification of the divergences between contemporary 
Thomists and Augustinians, scholastics and existentialists, its ac- 
tivities have reached a non-partisan level and its work has uni- 
versal proportions. Of this genuine, philosophical catholicity of 
mind and scholarship this Encyclopedia is eloquent and mag- 
nificent testimony. There are bound to be trivial errors of fact 
(we have discovered a few) and major differences in interpreta- 
tions, but on the whole the authors are eminently judicious and 
objective. 

An English edition, would, of course, be a wonderful thing 
for us, but even those who cannot read the Italian will be agree- 
ably surprised to learn how much information can be gleaned 
from this work (proper names, dates, bibliographical references, 
ete.) even without the knowledge of Italian. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. C. W. Berenda, chairman of the Philosophy Department 
at the University of Oklahoma, has been awarded a $1500 grant 
by the National Science Foundation for formulating and helping 
to conduct an educational program during the summer of 1959, 
on the subject of Cosmogony and Evolution. 

This course of study and conferences will be given to selected 
high school teachers drawn from Oklahoma as well as other parts 
of the United States. It will be limited to approximately thirty 
such students. 


Dr. Richard Brandt has been named 1959 Bishop John F. 
Hurst Philosophy Lecturer at The American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Ernest Nagel, John Dewey Professor of Philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University, was the recipient of one of the awards of 
$10,000 to distinguished scholars granted recently by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. 

The awards, announced at the council’s fortieth annual meet- 
ing in Rochester, were made for outstanding past achievements. 
They carry no responsibilities or restrictions. 
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Four Lectures on ‘‘John Dewey: Philosophy and the Experi- 
mental Spirit,’’ in commemoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth, will be delivered at Yale University in the 
auditorium, Strathcona Hall. The time is 4:30 p.m., and the 
lectures are open to the public without charge. 


Friday, March 6 


The Philosophical Tradition and the New Empiricism 
CHarLes W. HENDEL 


Monday, March 9 
Education as Social Process 
NATHANIEL M. LAWRENCE 


Wednesday, March 11 


Knowledge, Value and Freedom 
RicHARD J. BERNSTEIN 


Friday, March 13 


Evolution, Experience and Metaphysics 
JoHN E. SMITH 


Dr. Paul Henry, 8S. J., of the Institut Catholique, Paris, at 
present Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Duke University, will 
deliver a series of three lectures, entitled ‘‘The Sources and In- 
fluence of Plotinus in the Light of Recent Research,’’ at Columbia 
University. 


Wednesday, March 11, 8:00 p.m., Auditorium in Earl Hall: The 
Originality of Plotinus. 


Thursday, March 12, 8:00 p.m., 301 Philosophy Hall: The Non- 
Platonism of St. Augustine. Vario lectio: Augustine’s Trans- 
formed Platonism. 


Friday, March 13, 8:00 p.m., 301 Philosophy Hall: The Plotinian 
Pseudo-Aristotle in Arabic Tradition. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND VALUE 
Introductory Readings in Philosophy 


Edited by ELMER SPRAGUE and Pau W. TaYLor 


A Project of the DEPARTMENT OF PatLosopHy, Brooklyn College 
Howarp W. Hintz, Chairman and Co-ordinating Adviser 
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